John Fiske

aristocracy for their course in the matter. You-
mans says all the scientific men abroad are for the
North. Nobody for the South but old fogies like
Brougham/'

Youmans was a very inspiring man. His life had
been a struggle against obstacles that would have
daunted an ordinary mind. Born into a family life
where prudent living was a necessity, where good
literature was common, and where serious thinking
on questions of social life and duties prevailed, he
early became imbued with high ideals of social
serviceableness. Just as he was preparing for col-
lege he became afflicted with partial blindness,
which at times became total, and which made con-
secutive, persistent study impossible. He never re-
covered from this affliction. Notwithstanding such
a heavy physical handicap he struggled bravely
on in his pursuit of knowledge; and at the age of
thirty he had become, through feis own exertions,
one of the best-informed scientific men of his time.
He then thought to put his knowledge to use; and
through lectures, essays, and textbooks, he became,
in a national sense, an "Interpreterof Science to the
People."

In 1860 he was among the first persons in Amer-
ica to recognize the significance of the new school of
thought rising in England and crystallizing around
the scientific researches of Lyell, Huxley, Tyndall,
Faraday, Grove, and Darwin, with its philosophic
culmination in Spencer's Law of Evolution. Nor
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